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The Bookstore 
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with pride. . . 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHAIR 


The classic captain’s chair, so popular in today’s living, now appears 
in a riew model especially designed for the Hopkins man. Sturdily 
built, this comfortable armchair is painted jet black, with gold trim, 
and it carries the official University seal depicted in tull color. $25 each. 
Made exclusively for and sold only by the Johns Hopkins Bookstore. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Send me____ Johns Hopkins chairs at $25 each, for which | en- 
The chair will be shipped collect di- close $ . | will pay express charges at the time of delivery. 
rectly from the factory. Express 
charges, which are not included in the cca Wb 9 PEE shee oo REE He Od wR KS ENEREDS DESC S SORES 
$25 price, may be judged from those 
to the following cities: Baltimore NS thn ag girth Dette rah halaman ei ee waits 
$3.34; Boston $2.16; Chicago $4.05; 
Dallas $5.41; New York $2.43; San | SARE ee a eee ee ZONE...... ae ee 


Francisco $7.34; (these charges are 
subject to slight variation). 
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THE COVER 


John Fowler, shown trouble- 
shooting his laboratory equip- 
ment by looking at the pulse 
shape indicated by the white 
line on the face of an oscillo- 
scope, expects to complete work 
for his PH.D. in nuclear physics 
at Johns Hopkins this month. 
His activities are the subject 
of this issue’s picture story. 
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T he love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mother 
hood for alittle girl... the start of love-giving that will make 
her strive and fight for the security of those she loves as long 


as she lives. 


Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s © 
most precious playthings. 


The security that springs from love 
is the very heart of our living. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, where men and women are free 
to work for it. 

And when we live up to the privilege 
of taking care of our own, we also best 





take care of our country. For the strength 


of America is in its secure homes all 
joined in a common security. 

Let America’s security be found in 
your home! 


Lees. 
o** . 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 


“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn 
interest at an average of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held 
to maturity! And they can go on earn- 
ing interest for as long as 19 years and 









8 months if you wish. Eight million 
working men and women are building 
their security with the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. For your family’s sake, how 
about signing up today? 


If you want your interest as cur- 
rent income, ask your banker about 
3% Series ‘‘H’’ Bonds which pay in- 
terest semiannually by Treasury 
check. An excellent investment. 


























LLHALLOWS Eve, some of whose cus- 
toms, like bobbing for apples, are said 

to date from the Middle Ages, is a night for 
witches and ghosts and pumpkins carved 
into faces that are wicked or jolly, depending 
upon which way the knife slips. The All- 
hallows Eve Dance—although some of its 


Jack-o’-lanterns and fast fraternity rushing open the social whirl 


customs date back to the Middle Ages, too 
—is something else entirely. On college 
campuses it is likely to open the year’s 
social whirl. At Johns Hopkins it is often 
the place at which fraternity rushing be- 
comes really serious. On these pages 
Aaron Sopher, from the sidelines, tells all. 














Everybody who is anybody is at the dance. 
Men with prettiest girls are freshmen for 
whom dates have been secured by upper- 
HALLOWEEN SOIREE class fraternity rushers. Actually, dates are 
upperclassmen’s fiancées, who may not 
Continued even look at freshmen once the boys are 
safely in the lodge, wearing pledge pins. 


This man doesn’t want to dance. His fa- 
vorite time is intermission, when he can 
make like Horowitz. Girl is making men- 
tal note never to date this square again. 


The couple on the far side of table are 
dissecting Freud, probably, while man in 
center, impressed with himself, tries to 


make girl feel same way. Freshman (far 
right) shows date, a sisterly type, wallet 
pictures of girl back home, to whom he 
has been faithful for three whole weeks. 





The way the young lady is holding on to 
her dancing partner in left foreground 
(above), he will have calluses on right 
shoulder before evening is half gone. 
Drummer (at right) is half gone already. 











WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


“AFRICA 
TODAY 


A notable meeting sheds light 


on the complex dark continent 


| es five of the coolest days a Washington August has 
provided in recent times, the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies this summer focused 
attention on a heated corner of the international 
political scene, ‘Contemporary Africa.’ In a conference 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel, the third of its kind held 
under the auspices of sais, a distinguished group of 
speakers and discussion leaders (ranging from the 
former governor of Kenya, Sir Philip Mitchell, to the 
under secretary of the United Nations, Ralph Bunche, 
to Kofi Busia, professor at the University College of the 
Gold Coast) presented a comprehensive picture of life 
and problems of Africa today. C. Grove Haines, pro- 
fessor of diplomatic history at the School, was chairman 
of the conference and will edit the proceedings, to be 
published this winter by the Johns Hopkins Press. 
Implicit or explicit in the remarks of most speakers 
was the crucial importance of the relationship between 
the races. The future of Africa, most felt, will be deter- 
mined by the kind of adjustment of this problem that is 
worked out in the coming years. For an _ au- 
thoritative discussion of the situation in the Union 
of South Africa by Cornelis de Kiewiet, turn the page. 


“Private Enterprise in Africa’? was subject of this session 
at the School of Advanced International Studies conference, 
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By CORNELIS W. DE KIEWIET 





| 


BITTER TROUBLES | 


On uneasy foundations that the rest of the world 


Yor over a hundred years South Africa has 
|: lagged a generation behind the rest of the 
world. This is—and has been—her characteristic 
affliction. 

Trekking, quarreling, and war caused South 
Africa to miss the settling and appeasing touch of 
the liberal Victorian generation. After the Boer 
War the first generation of English and Afrikaans 
(the South African Dutch settlers) had the his- 
toric assignment of trying to purge itself of the 
past in order to meet the requirements of the 
present. The similarity of the English and 
Afrikaans was always greater than their differ- 
ences. But the differences were great enough to 
impose upon the postwar generation the effort to 
make adjustments, concessions, and compromises. 
Without them a harmonious white population 
would be impossible. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, thus, 
South Africa was fighting the battle of separatism 
when Australia, New Zealand, and Canada had 
won the battle for consolidation. In the middle of 
the twentieth century, South Africa is struggling 
to maintain a colonial policy of racial ascendancy 
for the whites and economic and political sub- 
ordination for the natives when world opinion in 
general has consented to the abandonment of this 
type of relationship in Indonesia, Burma, India, 
and elsewhere. At a moment when the great 
western powers, like America itself, are in need of 
all the humility and all the open-mindedness they 
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can muster in order to achieve a new vision of their 
place among the peoples of the earth, South 
Africa is engaged in an effort to twist itself into a 
shape which history has vetoed in other and 
greater societies. 

There is cause for gloom. It is very difficult to 
avoid the use of words of intellectual dissent and 
moral disapproval. Yet it is good advice for us to 
avoid the smug and doctrinaire assumption so 
widely held in this country that South Africa has 
entered upon a fatal course that can only lead to 
tragedy and disaster. To be sure, the policies of 
apartheid* will each year increase the sum of 
frustration and suffering, each year make more 
likely the chances of social and economic turmoil. 
Yet to conclude that the course of events is set for 
disaster is still unwarranted. 

It is not a foregone conclusion that liberal 
thought is dead. Nor are the exponents of 
apartheid men without conscience or compassion. 
In the management of democratic institutions 
their record is excellent. South Africa is not a 
remote economy in which discrimination and 
helotry can persist simply because a ruling class 
wills it. There are still spokesmen for policies that 
are wise and practical. South Africa is a modern 
industrial state. In the modern world industry and 


* Apartheid is the economic, political, and social separation 
of the races in the Union of South Africa, now the official 
policy of the government headed by Prime Minister Malan. 
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~IN SOUTH AFRICA 


has scrapped, the Union tries to set a way of life 











The author, Cornelis W. de Kiewiet (right), is president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. His interest in South African problems stems 
from his first-hand knowledge of them: he lived there for many years 
and received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity. The article appearing on these pages is adapted from an address 
that President de Kiewiet delivered at the Conference on Contempo- 
rary Africa (see page 7) held in Washington in August by the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced International Studies. The full 
proceedings will be published this winter by the Johns Hopkins Press. 


economics lean strongly towards enlightened prac- 
tice. There is hope in gold and uranium, in the 
flow of progressive economic thought from Great 
Britain and America, in the compulsion of any 
modern government to seek prosperity for 
the people and solvency for the state. 


A, assessment of the reasons for fear and hope 
is called for. There seems very little prospect that 
in this century the different racial groups in the 
Union will open their veins to one another suffi- 
ciently to lay the basis of a society more marbled 
and grizzled by a blurring of the hard lines of 
separation between African, European, and 
Indian. It is even possible that the aggressive 
distinctions now drawn between English and 
Afrikaans language and culture have severely 








ANSEL ADAMS 


checked the intermingling of Dutch and English 
that was going on. Even less attainable seems the 
growth of a cosmopolitan white community which 
some farsighted people see as the escape from the 
rivalry between Afrikander and English. 

The attitude of the Union to the “Colored” 
people (people of mixed race) calls for very special 
attention. In the old Cape the groundwork was 
laid for a growing community of interest between 
the whites and their half-caste offspring. The 
effort today to thrust the Cape Colored folk out- 
side that community repudiates an invaluable 
alliance. The ability of the European population 
to maintain itself as a privileged group could only 
be enhanced by a shrewdly calculated and sympa- 
thetic alliance of interest with the Colored popula- 
tion. To this population one is tempted to add also 
Continued on following page 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Continued 


the Indian population. The arbitrary 
exclusion of about a million people in 
these two groups from the major 
privileges of modern society increases 
the numerical preponderance against the 
white population, provokes additional 
domestic and international bitterness. 
The modern independence and prestige 
of India have demonstrably strength- 
ened the Indian population of the entire 
East Coast of Africa. They have ac- 
quired a greater self-consciousness than 
they formerly possessed. That increased 
ambition and urgency for an improve 
ment in their position will flow into their 
midst from India seems inevitable. 

The rise of India to eminence in the 
modern world is very likely to affect 
South Africa in another way. The with- 
drawal of Great Britain from India has 
created a power vacuum in the Indian 
Ocean and the Middle East. The weak- 
ening of the British position in the 
Suez Canal and the slow rotting of 
French prestige in North Africa will 
probably enlarge this area. South Africa 
is on the very edge of a great power 
vacuum. India’s role on the African 
shore of the Indian Ocean is potentially 
very great. At least it can be assumed 
that India will lose no opportunity of 
using its prestige and influence in behalf 
of the Indian population of South Africa. 
The submergence of Indians under the 
discriminatory laws of apartheid has 
therefore some very special hazards for 
the Union. 


L, the decision to impose severe 
measures of segregation upon natives, 
Colored folk, and Indians alike, there is 
one quality which arrests attention. It 
is more than consistency. It is a quality 
almost of integrity, of total belief in the 
right of white civilization to maintain 
itself, of complete faith that apartheid 
is a goal to be courageously sought 
whatever the danger and sacrifice. It 
has the power of moral compulsion over 
the minds of its followers, bred of racial 
pride, national zeal, religious fervor, and 
historic anger. Apartheid may commit 
South Africa to great international em- 
barrassment, frustration, even disaster, 
yet its zealots are refreshingly and 
naively un-Machiavellian. 

It was Machiavelli who declared that 
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for those who entered a province it was 
important to win the favor of its in- 
habitants. The day will come when 
history under greatly changed circum- 
stances will raise again the question why 
a European minority that had decided 
to maintain its ascendancy over the 
native majority could so undiscerningly 
and unwisely alienate two other 
minority groups who in most things 
stood so much closer to the white than 
to the native population. Apartheid in 
its extreme form is in clear danger of 
forcing the entire non-European popula- 
tion into a bitter and intractable league 
against the whites. 

The establishment of several frontiers 
to safeguard the privileged economic, 
political, and social interests of the 
European population creates the neces- 
sity of arming these frontiers with the 
legal and physical power needed to 
maintain them. Their artificial and 
arbitrary character, the fact that they 
are at variance with the powerful forces 
of economic life, makes it necessary to 
examine the difference between apar- 
theid on paper and apartheid in practice. 


: persuasion of a few academic 
idealists that apartheid is attainable by 
giving up native labor and accepting the 
drastic economic consequences is a 
fantasy of the dream world. No process, 
abrupt or gradual, possibly 
divorce white from black in this genera- 


could 


tion. Town and country are alike in their 
hunger for more native labor. A growing 
labor shortage has within it a compul- 
sion that the laws of apartheid are al- 
ready finding it difficult to resist. There 
is hardly a form of European enterprise 
that is not vitally dependent upon 
native labor. One of the greatest forces 
working to the advantage of the native 
is the need of the European for his 
services. It places important weapons 
in his hands. 

Physical or geographical apartheid 
is also a practical impossibility. There 
are more millions living outside the 
native reserves than inside them. Geo- 
graphic apartheid might be more feasible 
if, taken together, the reserves could 
maintain the native population. This 
they are notoriously unable to do. If 
possible, the native population is even 


more dependent upon the industrial 
activities of the great towns than are 
the whites themselves. 

The Union cannot remain unaffected 
by the changes and events in the rest 
of Africa. The physical weakness of the 
metropolitan powers and the important 
change in world sentiment towards the 
colonial relationship have redressed the 
balance of power within most African 
territories. This is true in both French 
and British areas, in North Africa and 
Africa south of the Sahara. Throughout 
Africa the position of the natives relative 
to local European communities and to 
colonial administrations has become 
stronger. This is clearly shown in the 
widespread unrest which seemed incon- 
ceivable even fifteen years ago. 

African unrest is still more local than 
general in character. The reciprocal flow 
of influence across African frontiers is 
still very difficult to discern or prove. 
Yet if we place side by side the political 
changes in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
the new level of urgency to which the 
Mau Mau rebellion has raised native 
problems in the East African territories, 
and the formal acceptance in the Central 
African Federation of an experiment in 
multi-racial cojéperation, then the con- 
clusion seems sound that the trend of 
events in great areas of Africa is toward 
an adjustment of relations between the 
native populations and their European 
rulers. 


A FAR deeper meaning must be given 


to the slow rise, especially in the Union, 
of a positive anger against the white 
man, of a refusal any longer to accept 
the Fabian idea of codperation and 
compromise. For over a hundred years 
it has been an axiom of British colonial 
policy that through the generations the 
natives of Africa would slowly rise in 
the scale of civilization to share in its 
benefits. It was assumed that the 
European liberal would strike an alliance 
with the emergent African and that 
together they could ultimately establish 
conditions favorable to a generous and 
dignified cooperation within a single 
society. Today liberalism is becoming 
discredited in the eyes of the emergent 
African who feels that its promises have 

Continued on page 26 
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A critical episode in the history of American medicine—and. 


of Johns Hopkins—led to a basic, but long-contested, reform 


By DONALD FLEMING 


N 1900 William H. Welch, professor of pathology at 
I Johns Hopkins and the leading Influential of Ameri- 
can science, might have been excused for thinking that 
the fabric of the medical institutions at Johns Hopkins 
had been built to last out his time. All the chief figures 
in the medical faculty—of which not one man was less 
than first-rate—might hope to live for another twenty 
years or more. All of them together had fallen into a 
kind of habit of success. They need only not break their 
stride to go on from triumph to triumph. 

But the mixture was unstable, and a crisis 
approached. The key figures were Welch, Franklin P. 
Mall, professor of anatomy, and William Osler, pro- 
fessor of medicine—and Mall above the others. 


M... was the greatest American anatomist and by 
far the most distinguished scientist on the medical 
faculty—the strongest link in the creative tradition. A 
small, trim, handsome man, unhurried with his single 
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experiment each day, a perfectionist in all of his under- 
takings—and almost perfect—quiet, sarcastic, self- 
effacing, and inexorable, he was the man of iron will who 
wore down opposing wills and always had his way. He 
was feared by most students when they were under his 
control and thereafter hated by some with a hatred 
that was not appeased by his death and still breaks out 
after fifty years. 

His “inductive method” of teaching anatomy to 
beginners, by which he meant giving them something to 
cut with and something to cut and going away and 
leaving them alone, left the student ignorant of regional 
anatomy and forced the surgeons to offer instruction of 
their own. “Mall failed the men.” But this kind of 
failure he prided himself upon as setting anatomy free 
from its old subservience to medicine. He meant to be a 
man of science and a teacher of scientists, who would 
have to make their own accommodation to practical 
medicine. The operative word in scientific medicine was 
for him “scientific.” It was no accident that Gertrude 


The author, Donald Fleming (left), is associate professor of history 
at Brown University. He received his B.A. at Johns. Hopkins in 1943. 
His recently published book, William H.Welch and the Rise of Modern 
Medicine (Little, Brown, $3), from which the accompanying article is 
adapted, has received highly favorable notices. In a front-page article 
The New York Times Book Review called it “‘an engrossing account 
of this revolution [in American academic medicine] and of the social 
forces which brought it about.’’ Charles Poore, in the daily Times, 
said: “‘A notable addition to the Library of American Biography.” 








‘FULL-TIME’ CONTROVERSY 
Continued 


Stein, who was good at science but had 
no vocation for medicine, preferred Mall 
to all of her other instructors at Johns 
Hopkins. Nor was it any accident that 
he succeeded brilliantly with advanced 
students and created a school of anato- 
mists of equal importance with the 
Welch school of pathology. 

Mall did not meet with uniform hos- 
tility from the clinical men, who had to 
make in the first instance not scientists 
but physicians. The chief surgeon of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital happened 
above every other surgeon of his time 
in America to belong to the laboratory 
tradition; and apart from Welch, Mall 
was William S. Halsted’s best friend. 
One of Halsted’s chief pleasures was to 
talk with Mall about current and pro- 
jected researches. Mall could be sure of 
never being reproached by Halsted for 
being a poor teacher. One could almost 
say that Mall’s best work was Halsted. 

This identification was well under- 
stodd at the time, and by no one better 
than Osler, whom it maddened, baffled, 
and frightened to see a great surgeon 
warped from medicine to science, so that 
one of the clinical professors had gone 
over to the enemy. Osler never at- 
tempted to conceal his distaste for the 
“{nductive method” of teaching anat- 
omy, and he always deplored in private 
the remoteness of Mall and Halsted 
from the students and their elevation of 
research above teaching and science 
above medicine. ““A man who is not fond 
of students and who does not suffer 
their foibles gladly,” he wrote, ‘misses 
the greatest zest in life; and the teacher 
who wraps himself in the cloak of his 
researches, and lives apart from the 
bright spirits of the coming generation, 
is very apt to find his garment the shirt 
of Nessus.” The public, he said, would 
insist that scholars in any institution 
founded for the advancement of medi- 
cine devote themselves to the cure of 
disease and the prevention of death; and 
the public was right. 


ee, item in this indictment fitted 
either Mall or Halsted or both. But 
when all three men were colleagues to- 
gether the lines of battle were never 
clearly drawn; and except for the open 
scandal of the “inductive method,” 
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Osler and Mall engaged in no real con- 
troversies. But personalities maneuver- 
ing for conflict will make themselves felt 
in advance of the appropriate issue. At 
Johns Hopkins there was a gradual 
clearing up of the relationship of Mall 
to Welch as seen through Osler’s eyes, a 
kind of shaping up of the human situa- 
tion that no one could lay hold of with 
any assurance till everything burst into 
the open and cast light behind it. 

Mall was said to teach, if at all, not 
by guiding the hand but jogging the 
elbow and looking in with a word of 
advice from time to time; and _ his 
enemies liked to think of his role at 
Johns Hopkins in these terms—‘‘gum- 
shoe tactics” with no speeches, but a 
quiet suggestion from behind someone 
else’s shoulder, and a whispered ques- 
tion for someone else to put, and a 
murmur of deprecation at the wrong 
answer. His friends and admirers 
painted the same portrait of a man of 
enormous self-assurance but no stage 
presence. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century many people felt 
certain that Mall was exercising great 
influence over Welch from behind the 
scenes. 

Mall had, in the nature of things, an 
unshakable hold on Welch. He had been 
the most difficult of the whole medical 
faculty to secure for Johns Hopkins, 
and could at any time have gone else- 
where, as to Harvard in 1912; and the 
fact of his coming was almost entirely 
a tribute to Welch. But at a much deeper 
level Mall represented for Welch the 








ideal of the scientific life: an unbroken 
line of researches from youth into age 
with no distractions or diversions, the 
perfect embodiment of the creative 
tradition, the man whom Welch would 
himself have wished to be. 


: issue that made this seem a 
matter of critical importance was “‘full- 
time.” In the winter of 1885-1886 when 
Mall was working with Carl Ludwig in 
Leipzig, the old man had confided to 
him one last dream, of placing clinical 
medicine on a university basis, with the 
clinical professors, as well as the pre- 
clinical, devoting their full time to 
research rather than engaging in private 
practice on the side. This idea Mall had 
taken with him to the University of 
Chicago, where it seems already to have 
been making headway before his arrival. 
After Mall returned to Baltimore, he 
worked closely with the Canadian 
Lewellys F. Barker, who had studied 
with Welch before the opening of the 
Medical School. In due time Barker 
went to Chicago to fill Mall’s old chair. 
From this vantage point he delivered in 
1902 a famous address to the Western 
alumni of Johns Hopkins in which he 
came out for clinical full-time and at- 
tracted general attention throughout the 
country. He made no secret of having 
been influenced by Mall. 

From this time forward full-time 
threatened to split the medical profes- 
sion in two. If the experiment were to 
have any prospect of success it would 
need the prestige of the best medical 
school in America behind it. But nothing 
could be done without winning over one 
or the other of the two great charismatic 
figures of the Hopkins faculty; and if 
Welch and Osler took up opposite posi- 
tions there would sooner or later be a 
confrontation of personalities and ideals 
from which the Medical School might 
never recover. Osler, a clinician with a 
large private practice, was from the 
beginning utterly opposed to the whole 
idea for the same reasons that he feared 
and mistrusted its sponsor Mall as a 
doctrinaire of pure science. The un- 
known in the situation was Welch. 

During Osler’s time in Baltimore 
Welch made only one short address on 
the teaching of clinical medicine, in 
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1901. He then called for advanced train- 
ing in clinical research and spoke of the 
need for recruiting clinical as well as 
preclinical professors from the country 
at large. This step would discard success 
in local practice as the test of fitness for 
a chair. But it did not follow that clinical 
men chosen for their bent toward re- 
search would choose not to engage in 
practice. The best of them might be 
expected like Osler and Howard A. 
Kelly to become consultants and sur- 
geons in great local demand. Welch 
had not yet gone the whole way with 
Mall. 

That he would end, however, by going 
beyond this point was predetermined 
by everything that he had done and 
been and Osler had not; and beneath the 
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surface if not above there would have 
to be a final definition of the antithesis 
between them. For Mall could only exert 
influence upon Welch, who was neither 
weak nor pliable, on the condition of 
their being at bottom the same kind of 
man. Consciously or not, those, like 
Osler, who feared Mall were ultimately 
fearful of Welch himself; and in this they 
were right. 


was said by its enemies to 
be an untried experiment which might 
fail. But so had been the life-pattern of 
Welch; and so also had been the whole 
conception of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Hospital, and Medical School. 
Welch had always struck out for the 




















DRAWINGS BY GIL WALKER 


unoccupied territory, and he had never 
yet been disappointed. 

Full-time was said by its enemies to be 
doctrinaire and impractical. But to study 
in Germany, as Welch had done, rather 
than to go home to Norfolk had been 
impractical; to go from New York to 


Baltimore had been in his friend 
Frederic Dennis’s opinion “impracti- 
cal’; to require a college degree, with 
French and German, for entrance to a 
medical school had been doctrinaire in 
the extreme. In retrospect Welch’s own 
specialty had been to make the things 
that would not work, work. 

Full-time was said, finally, to be de- 
personalizing and destructive of human 
relationships. Full-time men, so the 

Continued on page 29 
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Craduate 
Student 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


Sea month, if all goes well, the young 
man on the opposite page, John M. 
Fowler, will complete work for his px.p. 
in physics at Johns Hopkins. He has been 
laboring toward this goal for four years. 
Before that, majoring in physics all the way, 
he earned his B.A. at Earlham College and 
his M.s. at the University of Oklahoma. 
The road has been a hard but stimulat- 
ing one, as the following eight pages suggest. 
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GRADUATE STUDENT 
Continued 


ROUTE TO NUCLEAR 


bes FOWLER’s field is nuclear 
physics. As his research project in 
preparation for his doctorate, he is 
studying a reaction in beryllium, one 
of the light elements. Like most ac- 
tivity in nuclear physics at Johns 
Hopkins and elsewhere in the United 
States, his work is supported by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which 
buys equipment and provides modest 
stipends for researchers. 

As the photographs below and on 
other pages show, the equipment with 
which John Fowler works is highly 
complex. He built much of it himself 
in the machine shop provided by the 
physics department for student use 
(opposite page), and he has continued 
to make refinements in his apparatus 
since the pictures were made. (Al- 
though the nature of his study cannot 


be discussed in great detail, the publication of these 
photographs of his research equipment discloses no 


classified information whatsoever.) 


Like several other graduate students’ projects now in 
progress at Johns Hopkins, John Fowler’s work centers 





Pu.p. candidate John Fowler, in 
office, reads atomic energy report. 


PHYSICS PH.D. IS LONG 


around a Van de Graaf generator 
(below, right), which is the source of the 
high-velocity particles of deuterium 
(heavy hydrogen) which his project 
requires. The particles are fed to each 
student’s own equipment by beam 
tubes. Since the generator can supply 
particles to only one at a time, work 
must be scheduled on a tight timetable 
and, to get the most use of the Van de 
Graaf, John Fowler and his fellow 
investigators take turns working in the 
laboratory all night. At other times he 
may be found in the library (opposite) 
or poring over reports in his office. 
(The office is a rare privilege which 
Fowler obtained, he says, by outlasting 
most other students in the department 
and claiming it on seniority.) He works 
hard and, like many of his colleagues in 
such exacting work, plays hard, par- 


ticularly on the physics department’s softball team 
(page 19), intramural champions at Johns Hopkins for 


two years straight. 


Here is Fowler’s main experimental apparatus. His hand is on scintillation 
counters. Tube from right carries high-velocity deuterium particles from Van 
de Graaf accelerator. Vertical target chamber is where reaction takes place. 


A 
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On November 1 he is scheduled to take up a post as 
research associate in nuclear physics at Washington U. 


Fowler adjusts current in Van de Graaf 
generator. Center tube leads to his ap- 
paratus; the others lead to colleagues’. 





Dr. Stanley Hanna (right) discusses a prob- 
lem with Fowler. With Dr. George Owen, he 
is Fowler’s adviser on his research project. 
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In physics library, John Fowler checks a 
reference. Behind him are alcoves in which 
advanced physics students have their desks. 


Fowler, here drilling, built much of his own 
apparatus. A machine shop is available to 
students for making experimental equipment. 











GRADUATE STUDENT 


Continued 





Each week, before the collo- 
quium, physics department’s 
students and faculty meet for 
tea and talk. Visitors join in. 








Physics colloquium, sometimes 
with a speaker from another 
department, is held weekly. At 
this one, a biologist spoke. 


THE ‘COMMUNITY IDEA 


HE process of learning is a process of sharing knowledge 
T:. many ways. Almost continuous contacts with other 
men who are also seeking knowledge are, says John Fowler, 
one of the most significant features of his career as a gradu- 
ate student at Johns Hopkins. Nor are all contacts with 
physicists. One might think that a student who is deeply 
involved in a highly involved nuclear-physics problem would 
have little time for anything but his specialty. But such 
is far from John Fowler’s experience, as these pages show. 








Fowler presides at meeting of 
Gamma Alpha, science-student 
fraternity. Tonight’s speaker 
will demonstrate an electric eel. 


At a desk in physics library 
Fowler, an experimental phys- 
icist, trades ideas with col- 
league, a theoretical physicist. 


With another student, whose 
research project is allied to 
his, Fowler discusses one of the 
many problems they share. 
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Physics department’s softball 
team, ‘Rowland Ghosts,” has 
won Johns Hopkins intramural 
crown for two straight years. 























GRADUATE STUDENT 
Continued 


PROMISING FUTURE, 
CROWDED PRESENT 


OHN FOWLER, his wife Margaret, and their two 
J children (Lee, nearly three years old, and 
Lynn, who was four months old when these pic- 
tures were made) live in a two-room-plus-kitchen- 
and-bath apartment at the Bradford, a University 
apartment house. The apartment (and life in 
general) is full, and the Fowlers look forward to a 
house of their own when John goes to St. Louis and 
his job at Washington University. 

Margaret Fowler, whom John met in college, 
held a full-time job for the first two years of their 
marriage and built up a financial backlog that 
has helped see them through John’s years of study. 
She also worked part-time during their first year 
at Johns Hopkins; then Lee arrived. 

For his first year John (an Army veteran) 
studied under the ar Bill. For three years he was a 
junior instructor, a post which carried with it a 
tuition scholarship. He receives a small stipend 
for his AEc research. 

In thus piecing together their resources, the 
Fowlers parallel the experience of many another 
advanced student at Johns Hopkins with a family. 
At the Bradford are scores of people sharing the 
same experience. They have developed a genius 
for enjoying life on budgets, for spare-time pur- 
suits that don’t cost much (like visits to the 
nearby Museum of Art, opposite page), for wives’ 
bridge and canasta circles. And when a friend 
passes his examinations, there is a_ party, 
and general rejoicing at his achievement, 
and renewed faith that one’s own success will, 
eventually, be worth the long, long grind. 
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Morning at the Fowlers’: John 
clears desk as Margaret makes 
bed (in living room in order to 
give bedroom to the children). 


Margaret types John’s notes at 
kitchen table as Lee, 3, gets 
rare chance to look at show 
on family’s tiny-screen TV set. 


Families in University apart- 
ments often arrange parties, 
although the number falls off 
as examination times approach. 


The Fowlers visit showing of 
Scandinavian crafts at Balti- 
more Museum of Art, looking 
for some homefurnishing ideas. 





GRADUATE STUDENT 


Continued 


With four-months-old Lynn in his arm, John 
Fowler gulps cup of milk at breakfast table 
before the morning walk to his laboratory. 


At lunchtime, Margaret Fowler and children 
call for John, walk back to apartment house 
with friends. The man is a fellow physicist. 
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John and young Lee engage in a game of soccer on a grassy campus slope. > 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
Trustees, Walter S. Baird, pH.p. ’36 
(Electrical Engineering), president of 
Baird Associates of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been elected by the 
alumni of the University to serve as 
alumni trustee, succeeding John Bartels, 
whose term has expired. 

Donaldson Brown, president of the 
Johns Hopkins Fund and trustee of the 
University, has been appointed to the 
Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

At THE AppLieD Puysics LABORA- 
tory, E. Arthur Bonney of the staff has 
been granted a patent entitled ‘Super- 
sonic Wind Tunnel.” It provides a rela- 
tively simple apparatus for achieving 
high Mach-number fluid flow. 

Ralph E. Gibson, director, has been 
named first vice president of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association. 

In THE Facutty or PuHiLosopuy, 
William F. Albright, W. W. Spence 
Professor of Semitic Languages, has 
been selected by the Independent Order 
of Brith Sholom as their ‘Man of the 
Year.” 

Clarence D. Long, professor of eco- 
nomics on leave of absence as an eco- 
nomic adviser to President Eisenhower, 
has been awarded a citation by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College for “service 
to community and to college.” 

Simon Kuznets, professor of political 
economy, has received an honorary 
degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, from 
Columbia University. 

In THE Scnoot or MeEpicinge, A. Earl 
Walker, professor of neurological 
surgery, has been elected president of 
the American Electro-Encephalographic 
Association. 

John M. T. Finney, Jr., assistant 
professor of surgery, has been given 
the Silver Buffalo award by the Boy 
Scouts of America for service to boys. 

Alfred Blalock, professor of surgery, 
and Helen B. Taussig, associate profes- 
sor of pediatrics, have been awarded 
eight thousand dollars by the Academia 
Nazionale dei Lincei in Rome. It is the 
highest international prize of the 
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academy. Dr. Blalock has also been 
named an honorary fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


BOOKS 


Lauretta Bender, rac. ’29-’30 (Psy- 
chiatry): Aggression, Hostility, and 
Anziety in Children (Charles C. Thomas, 


$5.50). 

The late Morris R. Cohen, rac. ’21, 
"25-26 (Philosophy) : American 
Thought: A Critical Sketch (The Free 
Press, $5). 


Elliott Coleman, associate professor 
of English writing: The Golden Angel: 
Papers on Proust (Colely Taylor, $3.50). 

Thomas I. Cook, professor of political 
science: Democratic Rights Versus Com- 
munist Activity (Doubleday, 85 cents). 

Hester Hastings, pu.p. ’34 (Romance 
Languages), editor: Amusement phi- 
losophique sur le langage des bétes. 

William S. Hoffman, B.a. 718, PH.D. 
22, rac. ’22~-’27 (Physiology): The Bio- 
chemistry of Clinical Medicine (Year 
Book Publishers, $12). 

John G. Kidd, m.p. ’32, Frank W. 
Hartman, Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., 
editors: The Dynamics of Virus and 
Ricketsial Infections (Blakiston, $7.50). 

Horace G. Moore, Jr., B.A. ’42, M.D. 
45, and Henry N. Harkins, rac. 43-47 
(Surgery): The Billroth I Gastric Re- 
section (Little, Brown, $7.50). 

Wilder G. Penfield, m.p. 718, and 
Herbert Jasper: Epilepsy and _ the 
Functional Anatomy of the Human Brain 
(Little, Brown, $16). 

Blanche Pfefferkorn, Graduate Nurse 
*11, and Ethel Johns, honorary member 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Nurses 
Alumnae Association: The Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital School of Nursing (Johns 
Hopkins, $4.50). 

Richard H. Shryock, professor of the 
history of medicine, and Otho T. Beall, 
Jr.: Cotton Mather: First Significant 
Figure in American Medicine (Johns 
Hopkins, $4). 

Charles S. Singleton, Fac. ’37-’48 
(Romance Languages): Commedia: Ele- 
ments of Structure (Harvard, $3). 

J. Murray Steele, m.p. ’25, House 
Staff ’26-’27 (Surgery), editor-in-chief: 


Methods in Medical Research, vou. vt. 

George D. Strayer, B.a. 03: A Design 
for the Administration of Public Educa- 
tion with Particular Applications to 
California (Stanford, $2). 


THE ALUMNI 


Winford H. Smith, m.p. ’03, director 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, ’11—’46, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the 1954 commence- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins University. 

C. Guyer Kelly, B.a. 08, pH.p. 715 
(History), has retired as missionary in 
Tunis, North Africa, a post he has held 
since 1918. 

Emory H. Niles, B.a. 713, is to be 
appointed chief judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore, Governor Theodore 
R. McKeldin has announced. 

Arthur Hamilton, px.p. ’14 (Romance 
Languag: 3), has retired as professor of 
Spanish and assistant dean of foreign 
students at the University of Illinois. 

Guy T. O. Hollyday, B.a. ’14, former 
Federal Housing Commissioner, has 
been honored by the creation of a Guy 
Hollyday Fund. This fund will be used 
to create a community center in a slum 
area. 

Herbert Spencer Gasser, M.D. 715, 
has been awarded the Kober Medal for 
1954. This medal is given annually 
to a member of the Association of 
American Physicians who has contrib- 
uted to the progress of the medical 
sciences or the medical profession. 

Henry C. Evans, 3.a. 17, has been 
promoted to the rank of major general 
and named commanding general of the 
Twenty-ninth Infantry Division. 

Wilder G. Penfield, m.p. ’18, director 
of the Montreal Neurological Insti- 
tute, has received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Roszel C. Thomsen, B.A. 719, newly 
appointed U. S. District Judge for 
Maryland, has received a “distinguished 
service citation” from the Principals 
Association of Baltimore for his con- 
tribution as president of the Board of 
School Commissioners from 1944 to 
1954. 
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Daniel C. Darrow, m.p. ’20, Fac. 
20-22 (Pathology), has been appointed 
to the newly created chair of pediatrics 
at the University of Kansas School of 
Medicine. 

Thomas F. Sellers, 23-24 (Hygiene), 
has been elected second vice president 
of the American College of Preventive 
Medicine. 

George P. Berry, m.p. ’25, Fac. ’27-’29 
(Medicine), dean of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Harvard University. 

William P. Jacocks, pr.p.H. 725, 
has been awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree by the University of 
North Carolina. 

Merle A. Tuve, PH.D. ’26 (Physics), 
FAC. ’24~’26, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Advisory Panel for Radio 
Astronomy of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Bliss Forbush, ’27-’29 (McCoy), 
headmaster of Friends School, Balti- 
more, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Morgan 
State College. 

Miriam P. Speck, a. ’29, ’32-’33 
(Psychology), has been named director 
of the new Alexandria School for 
Handicapped Children in Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

James A. Crabtree, c.p.H. ’29, DR. 
P.H. ’32, FAC. ’31-’32, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Schools of Public Health. 

Rosa Nemir (Mrs. Elias J.) Audi, 








M.D. ’30, has been named professor of 
pediatrics at the Post-Graduate Medical 
School of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 

Merrell L. Stout, m.p. 31, Fac. 
’33—’35, has resigned as director of the 
Women’s Hospital of Baltimore. 

Henry Heyman, B.£. ’31, has been 
appointed head of the patent depart- 
ment of the Hughes Aircraft Company. 

William N. Cox, Jr., B.E. ’382, M.E. 
34 (Mechanical Engineering), has been 
elected first vice president of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers. 

H. van Zile Hyde, m.p. ’33, House 
Staff °33-’34 (Medicine), has been 
elected chairman of the executive board 
of the World Health Organization for 
the coming year. 

John S. Burlew, pu.p. ’84 (Chem- 
istry), has been appointed assistant 
director of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Spire Pitou, pu.p. ’36 (Romance 
Languages), has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

Nathan Drazin, pu.v. ’87 (Educa- 
tion), has been elected president of the 
Rabbinical Council of America’s Sea- 
board Region. 

Norris J. Huffington, Jr., 3.5. 749, 
M.s. ’51, DR. ENG. ’54 (Mechanical 
Engineering), Frac. ’53-’54, has been 
appointed associate professor of applied 
mechanics at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

John W. Higham, B.A. ’41, has been 
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named associate professor of history at 
Rutgers University. 

Gustavo Molina, m.p.H. ’42, has been 
appointed chief of the Division of Public 
Health, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
World Health Organization. 

Harrison Latta, m.p. ’43, Fac. ’44-’46 
(Medicine), has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of pathology at the School 
of Medicine, University of California. 

F. Frederick Ruzicka, Jr., M.p. ’43, 
House Staff, 48-54, has been appointed 
associate professor of radiology at the 
Stanford University Medical School. 

Leland D. Stoddard, m.p. ’48, has 
been appointed professor of pathology 
and head of the department of pathology 
at the Medical College of Georgia. 

Edith G. Kern, m.a. ’44, PH.D. °46. 
(Romance Languages), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of French at 
the Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Leroy D. Vandam, FEL. °45-’47 
(Surgery), has been appointed associate 
clinical professor of surgery at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

A. Page Harris, m.p. °46, House 
Staff ’46-’47, ’50-’54 (Urology), Fac. 
’49-’54 (Medicine), has been appointed 
assistant professor of urology at the 
Vanderbilt Medical School. 

Robert L. Plunkett, G. ’46-'47 
(Physics), has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics at the Florida 
State University. 

Carlos L. Gonzales, M.p.H. 47, 
DR.P.H. ’48, has been appointed assistant 
director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, World Health Organization. 

W. Noellert Johnston, B.a. °49, G 
49-51 (Education), has been appointed 
assistant .to the president of Pratt 
Institute. 

Martha E. Rogers, M.P.H. 52, sc.D. 
"54 (Hygiene), Fac. ’53-’54 (Public 
Health Administration), has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of 
nurse education at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education. 

J. Donald Ryan, pu.p. 52 (Geology), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of geology at Lehigh University. 

Robert D. H. Harvey, B.s. ’53, has 
been elected vice president of the 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. 


DEATHS 


Jerome H. Abrams, B.s. ’48, M.A. ’51 
(Art), a. ’52-’53, June 22, 1954. 

Jeanette Johnston (Mrs. Irving C.) 
Allen, Graduate Nurse ’98, April 29, 
1954. 

Ethel Barwick, Graduate Nurse ’93, 
May 20, 1954. 
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Donald Parks Bellows, ’13—’15 (Engi- 
neering), July 12, 1954, 

Emily Waddell (Mrs. H. M.) Bennett, 
Graduate Nurse ’96, May 6, 1954. 

Harry Wilson Burgan, c. 11-13 
(History), July 9, 1954. 

Thomas Wainwright Bussom, 4G. 
"12"13 (Romance Languages), No- 
vember 11, 1951. 

Thomas Belton Caldwell, G. ’08-’09 
(Chemistry), May 25, 1954. 

Catherine Creighton Carr, M.p. 719, 
House Staff ’19-’20 (Pediatrics), April 
17, 1954. 

Webster Kimball Clark, m.p. 709, 
July 25, 1954. 

Karl T. Compton, Lu.p. (hon.) 737, 
June 22, 1954. 

Amzi B. Crane, ’02-’05 (Arts), June 
29, 1954. 

William J. C. Dickey, ’04—’06 (Arts), 
August 10, 1954. 

Charles R. Essick, m.p. ’09, Fac. 
09-15 (Medicine), June 26, 1954. 

Alexius Mador Forster, rac. ’07—’10 
(Medicine), April 10, 1954. 

Ellen Warren Gillespie, Graduate 
Nurse ’06, June 4, 1954. 

Joseph S. Goldsmith, ’87—’88 (Arts), 
June 20, 1954. 

Raymond Dexter Havens, Fac. 
47, professor emeritus of English 
’54, tu.p. (hon.) 51, August 11, 1954. 

Mildred Joyce (Mrs. Joseph T.) 
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Hazen, °2427 (McCoy), July 26, 
1954. 

Alice Elizabeth Henderson, Graduate 
Nurse ’07, June 23, 1954. 

Henry M. Hensen, m.p. 733, Fac. 
’37—"48 (Medicine), July 17, 1954. 

Pearl Bristow (Mrs. Clarence M.) 
Howard, ’19-’26 (McCoy), May 26, 
1954. 

John Charles Hubbard, rac. ’27—’46, 
professor emeritus of physics ’46~’54, 
August 2, 1954. 

James Edmundson Ingram, Jr., 
92-93 (Arts), May 31, 1953. 

Arthur Koff, ’21-’22 (Arts), Fac. 
’28-’29 (Pathology), ’31-’34 (Ob- 
stetrics), June 28, 1954. 

Hyman M. Levin, B.s. ’35, July 20, 
1954. 

Adolph Leo Lewin, Gc. ’92-’93 (Pa- 
thology), December 31, 1953. 

Emile Malakis, rac. ’86—54, professor 
of Romance languages, June 20, 1954. 

Richard Sylvan Marcus, ’32-’34, 
August 8, 1954. 

Reginald L. McAll, B.a. ’00, July 9, 
1954. 

Grace Barclay (Mrs. Joseph Earle) 
Moore, Graduate Nurse ’12, June 19, 
1954. 

Aristine Pixley Munn, m.p. ’13, April 
25, 1952. 

Frederick P. Myers, a. ’22-’26 
(Political Science), October 26, 1953. 


Sarah Danforth (Mrs. Hugh F.) 
Neuhart, Graduate Nurse ’23, January 
9, 1954. 

Daniel Webster Ohern, pu.p. ’07 
(Geology), December 26, 1953. 

Arthur E. Owens, cg. ’09-’10 (Phi- 
losophy), July 25, 1954. 

Louis Ernest Payne, Jr., M.p. 717, 
April 15, 1954. 

Francis E. Pegram, Jr., ’17—’20 (Arts), 
June 2, 1954. 

Robert Lee Ramsay, puH.p. ’05 
(English), December 14, 1953. 

Edward Schuster, B.A. ’52, M.A. ’54 
(Writing), July 31, 1954. 

William Conwell Smith, B.a. ’06, 
June 3, 1954. 

Charles Jenkins Spencer, B.E. 798, 
April 21, 1954. 

Charles M. A. Stine, pu.p. ’07 
(Chemistry), May 28, 1954. 

Henry C. Tillman, a. ’92-’95 (Mathe- 
matics), April 12, 1954. 

William May Tompkins, ’88-’89 
(Arts), August 6, 1951. 

Roger Calverley Tyler, m.a. ’48 (Art) 
a. ’48-’50, ’51-’52 (Classics), July 20, 
1954. 

Theodore P. Wolfe, Fac. ’32-’33 
(Psychiatry), July 29, 1954. 

Albert Francis Zahm, puH.p. ’98 
(Physics), July 23, 1954. 

Mary Allen (Mrs. George F.) Zoeck- 
ler, M.v. ’10, June 14, 1954. 











Bitter Troubles 
In South Africa 


Continued from page 10 





been endlessly deferred and its as- 
surances betrayed by discrimination 
and a white monopoly of Africa’s favors. 

Many native leaders openly express 
their loss of faith in the patient process 
of education, negotiation, and com- 
promise. In its stead have come a hard 
racial animosity and a belief that the 
white man will yield only when com- 
pelled by force. Moderate native leaders 
complain that they risk losing their own 
native following by consorting too 
closely with even the friendliest whites. 
It would be a gross exaggeration to say 
that the divorcement between white and 
black is complete or even very far ad- 
vanced. Yet it is true to say that in more 
than one of the territories inhabited by 
Europeans the natives are recognizing 
and using the power they possess. 
Strikes, boycotts, and passive resistance 
have disclosed an ability to plan and 
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engage in coherent action, which until 
recently was supposed to be lacking in 
native life. 

There is some evidence that the 
regime of crime and violence among the 
native urban population has an implicit 
component of protest against the pre- 
vailing order. It takes no exceptional 
knowledge or discernment to see that 
the coming of the white man set in 
motion forces which thrust the natives 
out of the orderliness of the tribe into 
the alien environment of the white man’s 
economy. The collapse of their own 


MOVING? 


Please be sure to notify The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine as soon 
as you know your new address. 
Give both your old and your new 
addresses (enclose a_ clipping 
of your present address label, 
if possible) and be sure to in- 
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order produced a violent crisis of transi- 
tion marked by crime and corruption 
which persuades many people that race 
relations are best conducted by the 
police. The coexistence of crime and 
political discontent is a grim augury for 
the future. 


Q.. of the major misconceptions of 
apartheid is that native and European 
are totally separated from each other 
by irreconcilable differences of culture. 
True, differences which exist are great 
and obtrusive. Yet they cannot blind 
any attentive observer to the important 
degree to which large elements of the 
native population have been deeply 
drawn within the framework of white 
society. In an increasing degree the 
native population is being detribalized 
and westernized. His dependence upon 
cash is as western as most of his crimes. 
Even his ulcers are the result of the 
strain and anxiety caused by existence 
within white society. It is too simple to 
say that African natives are restless 
merely because they are oppressed. 
Africa has been going to school with the 
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West, with its industrialism and its 
political thought. There is restlessness 
because there is enlightenment. Men see 
opportunities to which they were blind 
in their primitive state and reach after 
them because of the discernment the 
West has taught them. The urge to 
independence, the ambition to learn, the 
passion for human dignity are the gifts 
of civilization. That they are acquired 
and expressed in pain and suffering is a 
familiar phenomenon in history. 

The noise of speeches on apartheid 
leads to the impression that the relations 
between the races can ony be described 
in the language of breakdown and 
conflict. But these are manifestations of 
a deeper process of adjustment and 
assimilation. That it is easy to demon- 
strate the powerful hold that old beliefs 
and habits of the tribe still have upon the 
native cannot disprove that he is a 
member of the total South African com- 
munity, unripe as yet for its highest 
privileges and opportunities, weighed 
down by his illiteracy, a clumsy fit, 
demoralized and often frightened, yet 
irreversibly a part of the total life of 
South Africa. The true problem of 
South Africa is to what degree and by 
what means the process of adjustment 
and integration is to be continued. It 
would be easier to drive the white man 
out of South Africa than the black man 
out of the society the white man has 
created. 


we as it is necessary to recognize 
the deeper process of adjustment and 
integration beneath the unpleasant sur- 
face of tribal collapse and urban degra- 
dation, so it is necessary to recognize 
that no statute book of segregation laws 
can confine all initiative and power in 
the hands of the white society, and the 
dependence of the total economy upon 
his services yields to him a power and 
initiative of which neither police nor 
prison can deprive him. His power is 
disorganized. His initiative is implicit, 
the consequences of the multiple acts 
of his daily existence. The mass of the 
natives are only dimly aware of the 
fact that the flow of their lives and 
destiny is not inflexibly set by the 
parliament and the courts. 

A turning-point in South African life 
will come when what is still implicit 
becomes explicitly recognized. A grow- 
ing number of native leaders are already 
entirely capable of applying the analyti- 
cal and descriptive concepts of modern 
economics and sociology to South 
African life. If it is wise at all to talk of 
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crisis, then crisis in South African affairs 
will arrive when what is recognized by a 
few becomes the conscious public 
opinion of the many. The meaning of bus 
strikes, boycotts, and passive resistance 
is not entirely in their degree of success 
or failure. They are outward signs of the 
transfer of new thought and comprehen- 
sion into the minds of the bulk of the 
native population. There is per- 
haps a sort of race between the forces 
that tend to violence and those that 
may open a new and constructive 
chapter in human relations. The 
time has come to speak of these. 


ja apostles of full apartheid are 
visibly losing ground. Wide rifts have 
opened up between word and deed, be- 
tween legislation and practice. A number 
of forces may lead to a shifting of 
ground. The first depends upon the 
compulsion upon any modern govern- 
ment to protect the prosperity of the 
people and the solvency of the state. 
The practical application of total 
apartheid would mean economic suicide 
for South Africa. 

New gold fields in the Orange Free 
State, the techniques of uranium extrac- 
tion, and other favorable economic de- 
velopments have helped the present 
government to produce a surplus and to 
reduce taxes. Having gained power on 
the racial issue, it is altogether possible 
that the Nationalist Party will move 
towards adopting a platform based on 
maintaining its fiscal and economic 
achievements. As soon as this happens a 
new meeting-ground and area of com- 
promise will become available. 

Beneath the racial 
apartheid, there is a further struggle 
which would be too simply put if it 
were called a struggle between town and 
country. In the legislation of apartheid 
there is clearly expressed the suspicion 


tensions of 


of the rural areas towards the new in- 
dustrial areas. The urban centers of 
South Africa are overwhelmingly the 
principal supports upon which the 
prosperity of the country rests. The 
greater industrial areas are in fact en- 
gaged in an active process of economic 
integration between the races. It is an 
extremely serious issue whether op- 
ponents of apartheid can maintain a 
stable lodgment in the major cities and 
whether business, labor, and industrial 
leaders can compel political leadership 
to recognize that the real problem of 
South Africa is how to make the most 
effective use of its total manpower, and 
that prosperity and solvency can in the 











long run be maintained only in an at- 
mosphere of racial cooperation. 

The growth of a political party com- 
mitted to economic integration as the 
only foundation for prosperity would 
force a reappraisal in all political life. 
It would force the apostles of apartheid 
into a more obdurate position, but in the 
long run would be likely to dissolve out 
of the Nationalist Party those elements 
who talk apartheid but condone and 
practice integration. There is a tendency 
for the United Party to become more 
frankly an urban party, more closely 
identified with the interests of the in- 
dustrial centers. This involves a willing- 
ness to admit that the economic integra- 
tion of the races cannot be reversed. 

I am not afraid of being caught in 
error by stating that the economic and . 
industrial needs of South Africa are at 
variance with the racial policies of the 
present government. The schooled mind 
that has read the past and can calmly 
survey the present knows that a revolu- 
tion has begun in the modern world that 
hangs like an overtowering wave over 
the heads of all those who try to main- 
tain special privileges of race and 
authority over others whom they term 
natives, races, or colonial 
peoples. The effort to establish a pro- 
vincial and aristocratic civilization with 
power and wealth in the hands of a 
privileged minority stands in contradic- 
tion to the revolt against the ascendancy 
of the West in the rest of the world, 
conducted by more millions than South 
Africa has thousands. The independence 
of India, Burma, and Indonesia, the 
self-government of the Gold Coast and 
the ill-temper of Egypt and the Arab 
world, the Supreme Court decision in the 
United States, the insurgence of Viet 
Minh, and the belligerence of China are 
all manifestations in different ways of 
the same phenomenon—the death of 
the nineteenth century. 


subject 


: a was a time when I was dis- 
posed to blame the South African uni- 
versities for doing too little to develop 
the intellectual and spiritual resources 
that would be adequate to the immense 
difficulty of the country’s problems. In 
explanation I would have made the 
following points: 

The total impact of the universities 
was reduced by their separation into 
English and Dutch-speaking institu- 
tions. Following the habit of universities 
in pioneering societies, they spent more 
money and effort on medicine, en- 

Continued on page 28 
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Bitter Troubles 
In South Africa 
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gineering, and the sciences than on the 
humanities, which were incalculably the 
country’s greatest need. Unfortunately 
the sciences have not thus far rewarded 
their support by their brilliance or 
productiveness. 

Today I am held back from an easy 
and maybe unfair indictment by my 
knowledge of the great difficulty which 
our older and more experienced Ameri- 
can universities have in combating 
forces that offend the intellect and 
outrage the spirit. But above all I am 
held back by the knowledge that there 
is coming from the universities a digni- 
fied and courageous spokesmanship. 


c= future is not easy to read. The 


dangers are very great. But there is also 
promise. There is the danger of the 
growth of resentments that finally can 
no longer be appeased. Leaders of the 
non-European population cannot accept 
the basic assumptions of apartheid. 
Behind them are growing numbers in- 
creasingly able to recognize the dis- 
crimination of the segregation laws and 
to resent the humiliation and harass- 
ment of their daily application. Here is a 
road that could lead to disaster and 
cause much blood to soak into the land. 
Yet against South Africa’s policies of 
segregation and _ discrimination are 
ranged powerful forces. Briefly they are 
world opinion, the realities of South 
African economics, the requirements of 
industrial efficiency, and the hardening 
temper of the natives themselves. It is 
still entirely possible to speak of another 
road of intelligent discernment, eco- 
nomic self-interest, and humane wisdom 
which may yet join the main highways 
of today’s world. 

Finally, if we bespeak compassion for 
the non-European we must bespeak it 
also for the European. If the present 
regime is doctrinaire and unhistorical, its 
critics must avoid the same faults. Even 
as there is no legislation that can bring 
about absolute segregation, so also there 
is no law or pronouncement that could 
swiftly reconcile the differences and 
frictions of history, of uneven levels 
of culture and ingrained belief. Those 
who seek assuagement and relief must 
seek it patiently, for all who inhabit this 
troubled land. 
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argument ran, would be isolated and 
cut off from the local profession, both 
from the nature of their work and the 
kind of temperament that would be 
likely to take it up—scientific, self- 
contained, and a little cold. But Welch 
too had deliberately cut himself off from 
the work of a consultant and by so much 
diminished the range of his acquaint- 
ances. And he preserved an inviolable 
remoteness, of a pleasant sort, frem all 
but a handful of men. His own popu- 
larity served to conceal the significance 
of the fact that the two members of the 
medical faculty whom he had been most 
conspicuous in bringing to Baltimore 
were Halsted and Mall—the least popu- 
lar of the instructors, the most with- 
drawn from living contacts, the most 
doctrinaire in their commitment to 
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science as opposed to medical em- 
piricism. They were, in fact, precisely 
the men in whom Osler found and feared 
the image of the “full-time man.” 

For Welch their intellectual distine- 
tion predominated over any possible 
defects, and this was for him a general 
principle in academic appointments— 
“perhaps we attach too much im- 
portance to personality versus scholarly 
achievement.” The roots of this de- 
emphasizing of personality went deep 
into Welch’s own character and tem- 
perament, and were largely independent 
of circumstances. But perhaps his role 
of Influential had strengthened a native 
impulse to judge men of science not by 
their qualities of personal address but 
by their intellects. For it may well have 
been the condition of maintaining his 
self-respect, as he withdrew from the 
research enterprise, to go on sharing 
with the productive scientists their 
emphasis on intellectual capacity above 
everything else. He had become a kind 
of politician in the cause of science; but 
he was incapable of being merely a 
politician, who valued the political arts 
for their own sake. If the coming of 
full-time were to mean that in the filling 
of clinical chairs a man’s personality 
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would only count in so far as he knew 
how to project it through the medium 
of his research, this would be for Welch 
not a loss but an incalculable gain. 
Osler, who had done research and 
introduced important innovations in 
teaching and administration, was the 
last man whom Welch would have 
charged with trading upon his per- 
sonality. If Osler had been gruff, secre- 
tive, and unforthcoming as a human 
being, he would still have left a mark on 
the history of medicine. But it was for 
personal qualities and unmediated dis- 


closures of himself that men loved and | 
followed Osler in life and after death; | 


and he for his part had almost a 
mystique of personality and warm 


human relationships. He was and meant | 


to be an ethical figure, who saw in medi- 
cine not only a means of healing the sick 
but of giving “unity, peace, and con- 
cord” to the healers. For him it was left 
to speak of the local medical society in 
the same tone that other men had 
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reserved for the regiment and the con- | 


gregation—a place where all selfish wills 
must be yielded up and animosities put 
aside. For a man who consistently struck 
this note, full-time was a _ moral 
calamity, a disastrous impoverishment 
of the clinical man’s right and duty to 
be implicated in the whole community 
of physicians. A man who stood aside 
from the process of humanizing and 
being humanized by the friction of 
personal contacts might be a scientist 
but never a doctor. The increasing ap- 
plication of science to medicine left 
Osler unshaken in his conviction that 


medicine itself must remain an art and | 


distinctively the art of establishing per- 
sonal rapport between the physician 
and the patient. 


A. Johns Hopkins, Osler  was| 


balanced for a time against Welch. But 
no balance of which Osler was a term 
could endure for very long. It was in his 
nature always to be moving on. As early 


as 1894 Howard Kelly had told Tom} 


Cullen that Osler wanted to go to Eng- 
land and be knighted; and the oppor- 
tunity to take the first step came in 1904 
with the offer of the Regius Professor- 
ship of Medicine at Oxford. Osler was 
then tired, overwhelmed by his responsi- 
bilities in America, and conscious of 
having done the work which he had 
meant to do at Johns Hopkins. 

Welch on hearing the news of Osler’s 
resignation wrote that the loss would 
be “irreparable.” But in spite of the 

Continued on page 30 
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perfect good feeling and mutual respect 
that always prevailed between Welch 
and Osler, Osler was apprehensive about 
the future. At the close of his last faculty 
meeting, he turned to Mall and said, 
‘Now I go, and you have your way.” 
This amounted to saying that Welch 
would come down in the end on the side 
of all the things that Osler mistrusted 
and feared in Mall. For Welch would 
now be more than ever the dominant 
figure in the Medical School; and only 
through him could Mall “have his way.” 


\( an at fifty-five now confronted 


the necessity of taking hold at Johns 
Hopkins as he had not had to do since 
the very beginning. He had the ad- 
vantage of the fact that he, not Osler, 
was the one indispensable man on whom 
everything turned. Osler’s departure 
was shattering; the departure of Welch 
would have been catastrophic. But 
short of his own death, the loss of Osler 
was the most serious imaginable blow 
and might conceivably have broken 
the Hopkins stride forever. To prevent 
this Welch had to undertake a kind of 
refounding, rethinking and reinvigora- 
tion of the medical tradition at Johns 
Hopkins. 

His first task was to find a successor 
for Osler, in the knowledge that any 
choice would be a disappointment. 
Welch followed the only possible course 
of choosing a man who made no pretense 
of having the personal qualities of Osler, 
the tall, thin, handsome gray ascetic 
Lewellys F. Barker. Osler had helped to 
train Barker and thought highly of him. 
But of all possible candidates for the 
chair of medicine, Barker was most 
closely associated with Mall and 
full-time. 

Barker was not however appointed 
on full-time. The innovation connected 
with his return to Baltimore was non- 
controversial—the setting up between 
1905 and 1907 of three clinical labora- 
tories for advanced research in biology, 
physiology, and biochemistry. This was 
a distinct advance over the teaching 
laboratories established by Osler and 
was soon imitated in progressive schools 
throughout the country. Barker had 
taught anatomy at Chicago, and many 
pitied him as he sat hour after hour in 
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the library working up the subject which 
he was going to teach in succession to 
the most famous clinician in the English- 
speaking world. He ended by gaining 
general respect. Welch had got success- 
fully over the first hurdle in his task of 
consolidating the reputation of the 
Medical School. Ironically, Barker came 
to be an enormously successful private 
consultant and formed the local ties 
desired by Osler. 


B uT the initiative in the development 
of the Medical School was about to be 
taken from Welch by a layman, and 
handed over to Mall. The layman was 
Abraham Flexner, who had taken his 
bachelor’s degree at Johns Hopkins in 
the prime of Daniel Coit Gilman, the 
University’s first president. In many 
ways Gilman remained his chief inspira- 
tion forever afterward; and Flexner with 
his perfect sympathy for Gilman’s ideals 
became the most intelligently loyal 
alumnus the University ever had. At 
the end of 1908 he joined the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to prepare a report on medical 
education in the United States. For this 
purpose he made a great historic tour of 
discovery and saw for himself, unan- 
nounced, almost every medical school in 
America—opened the door marked 
“LIBRARY” at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Los Angeles and 
looked in vain for books, saw the floor 
of the “dissecting room’ at Kansas 
Medical College in Topeka strewn with 
corn “and other things” and doubling 
for a chicken yard, found the “labora- 
tory” of bacteriology, pathology, and 
histology at Maryland Medical College 
in Baltimore compressed together into 
a few dirty test-tubes standing in pans 
and cigar boxes; and discovered that 
these and like conditions were not ex- 
ceptional but the rule. Almost every- 
where the faculty consisted of busy prac- 
titioners with no time for teaching well 
and no thought of research; few schools 
had control of a hospital for adequate 
clinical instruction; and the highest 
pretense to admission standards that 








most of them made was to require a 
high-school diploma or its equivalent in 
their catalogue and then to admit any- 
one who turned up. 

Flexner found only one medical school 
in America of which he had no serious 
criticism, that built by his idol Gilman 
and his brother Simon’s idol Welch. In 
the famous Bulletin Number Four of the 
Carnegie Foundation, Medical Educa- 
tion in the United States and Canada, 
published in 1910, Flexner proposed two 
chief things: that most of the medical 
schools should die or be killed and that 
the survivors should remake themselves 
on the pattern of Johns Hopkins. Bulle- 
tin Number Four amounted to a 
sentence of execution for at least half 
the American medical schools. Through 
Abraham Flexner, who did to death 
more bad schools in less time than any 
other man in the history of the world, 
Johns Hopkins forced all other medical 
schools to approximate to its own stand- 
ard or die. With this historic proclama- 
tion of the supremacy of Johns Hopkins, 
one period in the life of the Medical 
School came to an end, when Welch and 
Osler had pulled together. For both of 
the Flexners the mainspring of the 
whole enterprise had been Welch and 
Welch alone. 


A. a result of the success of Bulletin 
Number Four, Flexner went abroad in 
1910 to study medical education in 
Europe. He spent much time in Munich 
and there had “an extraordinary piece 
of good luck.” ‘Professor Mall of the 
Johns Hopkins was there with his 
family during the entire time.” They 
went together to laboratories, clinics, 
and lectures, and Mall took Flexner in 
hand in his own particular way. “In 
the report which I subsequently wrote 
the chapters dealing with medical edu- 
cation in Germany were profoundly 
influenced by Mall’s apparently uncon- 
scious comments, criticism, and sugges- 
tions. He never tried to tell me anything, 
but led me to see what I might otherwise 
well have overlooked.” With mature 
men and women of superior intelligence 
Mall never failed to bring off his chosen 
trick of teaching without teaching; and 
Flexner was a very important pupil. 
How important only appeared when 
he received a summons from Frederick 
T. Gates, the philanthropic adviser of 
the Rockefellers. Gates had the most 
compelling of all human questions to 
put: What would Flexner do with a 
million dollars? The answer came back 
without hesitation. “I should give it to 
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Dr. Welch.” Why? Because with an 
endowment of $400,000 Welch had built 
“the one ideal medical school in 
America” as far as it went. “Think what 
he might do if he had a million more.” 
Gates thereupon commissioned Flexner 
to prepare a report on the needs of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Welch, interested but “‘not excited,” 
arranged a dinner for Flexner at the 
Maryland Club with Mall and Halsted, 
and repeated the million-dollar ques- 
tion. After twenty years Mall’s moment 
had come. “If,’’ Flexner reports him as 
saying, “the school could get a sum of 
approximately a million dollars, in my 
judgment, there is only one thing that 
we ought to do with it—use every penny 
of its income for the purpose of placing 
upon a salary basis the heads and as- 
sistants in the leading clinical depart- 
ments, doing for them what the school 
did for the underlying medical sciences 
when it was started. That is the great 
reform which needs now to be carried 
through.” The clinical men had done 
brilliant work as it was; but they could 
do still better with full-time. Halsted, a 
full-time man by nature, agreed. 


, @ issue was joined at last. At the 
end of a three weeks’ stay in Baltimore 
Flexner proposed to Gates that a million 
and a half dollars be given to Johns 
Hopkins to establish the medical, surgi- 
cal, obstetrical, and pediatric clinics 
on the full-time basis. On receipt of 
Flexner’s report, the General Education 
Board—the Rockefeller organization for 
such purposes—began at once to make 
plans for an appropriation in excess of a 
million dollars and awaited a request 
from the University. 

As always everything at the Medical 
School turned on Welch, and the ques- 
tion became whether he would or would 
not push full-time. In an address at the 
University of Chicago in December, 
1907, he had come out openly for the 
general principle: the heads of clinical 
departments “should devote their main 
energies and time to their hospital work 
and to teaching and investigating with- 
out the necessity of seeking their liveli- 
hood in a busy outside practice and 
without allowing such practice to 
become their chief professional occupa- 
tion.” In 1910 he attempted without 
success to apply this principle in the 
creation of a clinical department for the 
great Austrian pediatrician Clemens von 
Pirquet, the effectual founder of the 
concept of allergy. Here the matter had 
rested till Welch by his choice of Mall 
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—and Mall’s best friend Halsted—to 
confer with Abraham Flexner predeter- 
mined the character of Flexner’s report. 
By March, 1911, when Flexner presented 
his case to the trustees of the University, 
Welch was “more radically outspoken” 
than ever before; any doubts or fears 
had vanished. In June the trustees, 
under the guidance of Welch, approved 
the principle of full-time (with the rever- 
sion to the University of all fees from 
private practice), subject to the consent 
of the medical faculty. 


.. bitterest controversy in the 
history of the Medical School then broke 
loose, with Welch as interested arbiter. 
Osler in Oxford began to get reports on 
the proposed reform in April, 1911 and 
lost no time in writing to his corre- 
spondents in Baltimore that the whole 
idea was “Utopian.’”’ He resented the 
implication that the clinical professors 
had made themselves rich—‘“I did not 
take away from B a dollar made in 
practice’’—but beyond this he deplored 
the effort to shrink the clinical men to 
the dimensions of a laboratory. “What 
would the school have been if the clinical 
men had not been active in the local and 
national societies. Would whole-time 
men have the same influence in the pro- 
fession at large—I doubt it.’’ But Osler 
did not get really angry until a copy of 
Flexner’s report to Gates reached him in 
August “full of errors and misconcep- 
tions” including as he thought un- 
merited aspersions on his protégé 










Howard Kelly. Osler determined to 
write an open letter of protest to Presi- 
dent Ira Remsen and had copies printed 
for distribution to the interested parties 
in America. “I fear,” he wrote to 
Remsen, “lest the broad open spirit 
which has characterized the school 
should narrow, as teacher and student 
chased each other down the fascinating 
road of research, forgetful of those 
wider interests to which a great hospital 
must minister.” 


FE... this time forward there was no 
doubt that full-time could be floated, if 
at all, only at the cost of lasting ill-will 
and the probable splitting in two of the 
medical faculty, the “‘very happy band’’ 
who had always pulled together. Osler’s 
determination to take an active part in 
the controversy would in itself have 
produced a grave crisis; but to this was 
added the ironic fact that Barker, who 
had made the idea of full-time famous, 
now concluded that he could not give up 
the lucrative private practice which he 
had acquired since coming to Baltimore. 
He would not stand in the way of re- 
form, but he would not embody it or be 
the symbol of an effortless transition. 
There would have to be a new professor 
of medicine. At least one disciple of Mall 
had grown away from him. 

Welch responded to these difficulties 
by doing nothing at all except to foster 
informal discussion. The trustees had 
given their approval in the late spring 
of 1911, but the final decision was not 
reached until October, 1913, nearly two 
and a half years later. From January, 
1913 to June, 1914 Welch was acting 
president of the University, and could 
have been the permanent president, but 
even then he scrupulously avoided any 
pressure on his colleagues. He kept his 
own counsel, even more than usual; he 
had decided to relieve the tension by 
giving to everyone the sense of having 
infinite expanses of time in which to 
conduct the debate. In the meantime 
Osler kept up from Oxford a drumfire of 
objections and wrote on one occasion 
in 1912 that full-time would lead to a 
faculty of Halsteds—‘“‘a very good thing 
for science, but a very bad thing for the 
profession.” 

Abraham Flexner and the others in 
New York fretted under the long delay. 
“Why,” Flexner wrote to Mall in con- 
fidence, ‘‘doesn’t Dr. Welch either shoot 
or give up the gun?”’ When Mall on his 
own initiative showed the letter to 
Welch as a means of prodding him, 

Continued on page 32 
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At Johns Hopkins 


FROM SEPTEMBER 


REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 

Homewoop Scuoots (except McCoy Col- 
lege; see below)—OrrENTATION WEEK for 
new students began Wednesday, Sept. 22 
and continues through Wednesday, Sept. 
29. ReaisTraTIon for full-time students in 
Faculty of Philosophy and School of 
Engineering: Monday through Wednesday, 
Sept. 27-29. Instruction Becins Thurs- 
day, Sept. 30. 

McCoy Co.xece (providing educational op- 
portunities for part-time students at late 
afternoon, evening, and Saturday morning 
hours)—ReeistRATION: Saturday, Sept. 
25 from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.; Monday and 
Tuesday, Sept. 27 and 28 from 5:30 to 
8:30 p.m. InstrucTION BEGINS Thursday, 
Sept. 30. , 

Scnoo. or HyGrene anp Pusitic HEALtTH— 
Reeistration: Thursday through Satur- 
day, Sept. 23-25. INsTRUCTION BEGINS 
Thursday, Sept. 30. 

Scuoou or ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STuD- 
1eES—ReGistRaTIonN: Monday, Sept. 27. 
ORIENTATION LECTURES and registration 
conferences: Tuesday through Friday, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. InstrucTION BEGINS 
Monday, Oct. 4. 

Scuoot or Mepicine—Recistration (for 
first-year students): Friday, Oct. 1. In- 
STRUCTION BEGINS Monday, Oct. 4. 

ScuooL or Nursinc—RecistraTion (for 
thirty-six month students): Monday, 
Sept. 27. Convocation on Friday, Oct. 1. 


MEDICAL MEETING 


History oF Mepicine CLtus—Monday, Oct. 
25 at 8 p.m. in the New Auditorium, the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Notre—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who 
wish to attend Hopkins games during the 
1954-1955 University year may obtain a 
card without charge by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Department 
of Physical Education, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of 
the University should address their requests 


25 TO OCTOBER 31 


for admission cards to the Alumni Relations 

Office, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more 18, Md. 

Foorsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN 
AND MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 2 (Home- 
wood Field at 2 p.m.); CARNEGIE TECH on 
Saturday, Oct. 9 (away); HAMPDEN-SYD- 
NEY on Saturday, Oct. 16 (Homewood 
Field at 2 p.m.); RANDOLPH-MACON on 
Saturday, Oct. 23 (away); DREXEL on 
Saturday, Oct. 30 (Homewood Field at 
2 p.m.). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTSYBURG on 
Saturday, Oct. 9 (away); TOWSON TEACH- 
ERS on Tuesday, Oct. 19 (Homewood at 3 
p-m.); BUCKNELL on Friday, Oct. 22 
(Homewood at 3:30 p.m.); DREXEL on 
Saturday, Oct. 30 (Homewood at 12 noon). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. LoYoLa 
on Saturday, Oct. 16 (Homewood at 2 
p-m.); CATHOLIC on Saturday, Oct. 23 
(away); DELAWARE on Friday, Oct. 29 
(Homewood, 4 p.m.). 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 

New York Cius—tThe first fall meeting of 
the Johns Hopkins Club of New York will 
feature a buffet supper and a chance to 
meet the new alumni now living in the 
New York area. (Thursday, Sept. 30 at 
6 p.m. in the Clubhouse, 106 West Fifty- 
Sixth St.). 

Epucation ALuMNI—A reception will be 
held for those attending the meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association at 
the Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore 
(Thursday, Oct. 14 at 4 p.m. [tentative]). 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Science Review—For 
the first time since coming into being in 
1948, the Science Review is now on the 
air at a time that does not compete with 
top-rated comedy and mystery shows, thus 
resolving a dilemma that may have faced 
conscientious (yet fun-loving) viewers in 
the past. In cities where the program is 
televised “live,” the new hour is 1 p.m. 
(Eastern time) on Sundays over the Du- 
Mont Television Network. (For other 
cities, consult the local newspaper listings.) 
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The ‘Full-Time’ 
Controversy 
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Welch though nettled did not budge but 
went on waiting. Finally, in October, 
1913, he as president of the University 
announced to the General Education 
Board that Johns Hopkins would initi- 
ate full-time; and the board appropri- 
ated $1,500,000 for this purpose. 

Osler in disgust said publicly that full- 
time would probably lead to the pro- 
duction of ‘‘a set of clinical prigs, the 
boundary of whose horizon would be 
the laboratory, and whose only human 
interest would be research.” By consent 
of Welch the spirit of Mall—and of 
himself—now reigned through the whole 
course of instruction. 


a took no pleasure in his 


triumph over Osler, and liked to point 
out that Osler at the end of his life was 
urging full-time upon his own alma 
mater, McGill. But in Baltimore itself 
the men of Osler’s temperament went 
on thinking for many years that a grave 
mistake had been made. The chief op- 
ponent of full-time among those on the 
faculty in 1913, Howard Kelly—whose 
own department of gynecology was not 
affected for the present—chose to 
remain and showed his good faith by 
undertaking new researches. “I don’t 
feel,”’ he wrote the next year, “that I 
dare hold my position and drift along 
as I have done in the past. Such is the 
good result of competition and all-time 
service in the other departments.” 

If Howard Kelly was too great a man 
to be resentful or harbor grudges, others 
were resentful for him, and for Osler and 
themselves. This was the price that had 
to be paid for retaining leadership in 
the reform of medical education. Welch 
by his forbearance and good temper had 
reduced the price to a minimum, but he 
and his name and the name of Johns 
Hopkins had come to be a national pos- 
session and could not be sacrificed to 
local considerations, even their own. 
The image of the ideal Hopkins had to 
be projected with all possible sharpness 
even at the cost of inflicting great 
strains and pressures on the actual struc- 
ture. From 1913 forward to 1939 the 
principled objections to full-time for the 
leading men in clinical departments 
grew increasingly faint; and all progres- 
sive schools gravitated toward full-time. 
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Pictured above is some of the equipment employed in occupational ther- 
apy at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic at Johns Hopkins. The 
drawing is one of a series made for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by 


Gil Walker to illustrate the work in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins to- 
day. The result is a remarkable job of reporting 


a documentation of 
the processes and people involved in treating troubled minds. Look for 
the drawings, along with explanatory text, in the November issue of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
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To every one of us, the direct and personal 
benefit of medical teaching, research, and heal- 
ing is immeasurable. To help strengthen the 
free institutions which make it possible is one 
of the surest investments in his own welfare 


that any man can make. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
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